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cannot bring itself to yield to the unyielding domination of dramatic rule. 
And why should it ? The world has gained, rather than lost, by their 
failure, for what they had to say was said in the appointed way." 

And we may go farther and say that ids almost as absurd to expect an 
artificer in silver, a painter, or a sculptor to write a play, as a novelist who 
has been in the habit of filling his three volumes with his anatomical studies 
of the human heart. Is there not enough glory to ba gained in the mastery 
of one art or the pursuit of one career ? "Why should we expect Bismarck to 
write a play? Is there really a demand on the part of the public that our 
novelists write plays? The fame that is earned in successful work for the 
stage is supplemented by a standing offer of large reward. It is the opera- 
tion of entirely natural causes that keeps people from writing plays, — that 
is, successful plays. 

If the novelist or the poet wishes to enter the field he must learn the 
art. In these crowded times there is no room for the work of amateurs. 
The world's desire is to have all from master hands, and at no time in our 
history has there been a nearer approach to perfection in form than exists 
to-day in our acted pieces. 

It is a further mistake to believe that the drama is hemmed in by con- 
ventionalities. It is, rather, governed by principles, by nature itself, and its 
limitations are wholesome. Some of the novelists object to the mechanical, 
the shifting of scenes and the like. They should reflect that their own 
books are filled with the scenic. One avers that the audiences of the present 
day are inferior in every way to the people who read books. Another main- 
tains that plays are made to fit actors and not nature, that actors are not 
equal to the work, and so on. But all such statements merely reflect the 
accidents and not the essential things of the stage. 

The plain fact is that the drama is difficult to handle. Its first require- 
ment is self-abnegation. The author surrenders at the outset all applause 
to the people who act his plays. His only gratification must be in the per- 
fection of the objective. As an art, play-writing is the exact opposite of 
writing eurrente caldmo. It is almost a writing backward, from right to 
left ; it is the negative that is to be developed into the positive ; an image to 
be reversed in a glass. It is easy and a delight to some, who have gained 
the art ; difficult to others not entirely practised in it ; and impossible to 
those who know nothing of it, or who will not learn its limitations or sub- 
mit to them. He is the best writer, dramatist or novelist, who has mastered 
his form. 

Mr. Lucas Malet and Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch say in very much the 
same terms that they do not propose to begin over again and learn a new 
trade. But it is this very frankness, conspicuous in these two respondents 
to the query, that would enable them to loyally accept and work with all 
possible success under the unyielding principles of the drama. 

W. T. Price. 



AMERICAN CHAUVINISM. 
To be irrationally hopeful and buoyant, to have an overwhelming esti- 
mate of one's value and importance, is the prerogative of the young. But 
the United States have now passed their national first youth, and have 
reached a period where their needs, condition and status as a people should 
be plainly understood. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the American people 
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are inflated with a national vanity which creates among them a misconcep- 
tion of their country's relative value. Patriotism is a distinctly different 
sentiment. The mistake is made of attributing to personal and national 
greatness those wonderful resources at the command of industry, intel- 
ligence and enterprise— resources vastly varied, from which flows large 
prosperity ; for energy, foresight and enterprise are distinctively American 
traits. This accumulation of wealth, which is the cause and criterion of 
civilization, is not due to exceptional merit or genius on the part of the 
people. 

A scrutiny of the commerce, the industrial and fine arts, and the sciences, 
in those great European countries which lead in civilization, should force 
the conviction that the Chauvinism of the American is ill-placed. 

The export and import trade of the United States, in proportion to the 
wealth and opportunities of the population, doesnot compare favorably with 
that of England, France, Germany, Belgium or Holland; any of which nations, 
if they could handle the great staples of the United States, would, by saga- 
cious diplomacy and superior management in shipping and manufacturing, 
monopolize to themselves the markets of the world. That the western 
farmer should have been compelled to consume his grain as fuel, while 
Russia, Italy, Boumania, Servia, and a large area of the internal countries 
of Europe stood in need of food supplies, is a sufficient comment on the 
defective organization of the national affairs of these States. The interdic- 
tion of American pork from Germany, on the score of its unsound quality, 
was thus a mortification to American pride. 

Adulterations and cheating in the preparation of food supplies and goods 
have often impaired the American reputation for honesty in trade. 

In the matter of fine workmanship in the industrial arts, the American 
manufacturer has recourse to the European workman. 

To one who has wandered through the cathedrals, imperial palaces, art 
galleries, and other edifices scattered throughout the old world, of Europe, 
Turkey, Japan, and the East, the greatest American achievement in archi- 
tecture appears plain and inartistic by comparison. A cathedral whose 
foundation was laid in 1284, and upon which, during all these centuries, the 
most exquisite skill, genius, and money have been lavished, must of neces- 
sity surpass any conception of the American mind. 

Nor are the engineering feats accomplished by us more magnificent or 
startling than those of other people. Some of our great bridges, jetties, and 
railroad constructions claim admiration, but the tunnelling of the Alps and 
the Thames, the Severn and the Mersey, the Suez Canal, the dikes and 
and drainage of Holland, the Siberian Railway, and that which traverses 
the Himalayas, the irrigation of Sahara, and other stupendous European 
undertakings, are of equal magnitude to our own, if not superior to them. 

The basis of our prosperity rests upon our agriculture. The great staple 
products are the sources from which the manufacturer, capitalist and mer- 
chant, the railroads, the exporter and the importer, all draw their prosper- 
ity. Agriculture, therefore, should demand the most scientific attention. 
It is of recent date only that our various products have received an advanced 
method of treatment. The results attained by such culture in Germany and 
France have been greater to the acre than in our States. At the approach- 
ing World's Fair in Chicago, the displays from other countries of the skill 
and genius of their people should serve as a practical lesson that the Chau- 
vinism which would boast of all things American had best be abandoned. 
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It is to be regretted that there exists a super-sensitive objection among 
us which would debar all scrutiny and all comparison ; and will not permit 
the concession that other nations have accomplished greater and more mar- 
vellous undertakings than our own, or that other countries, in proportion to 
their opportunities and resources, are more prosperous and better governed 
than are these States. This uawise habit of stifling criticism among us has 
worked infinite mischief to this country. Any dispassionate judgment 
passed upon the inferiority of the American production or on the misman- 
agement of American affairs is discountenanced as being unpatriotic and 
fulsome, and unwarranted adulation is the only expression of opinion tole- 
rated. And yet nothing is more purely patriotic or profoundly judicious 
than just censure and correct criticism. Such condemnation is utilized and 
considered in Europe. Until the American citizen can welcome dispassion- 
ate analysis errors will abound and enlightened progress will be retarded. 

The most serious blunder common to these States is the complaisant 
belief that our present government is peculiarly beneficent, admirable and 
perfect. Many of its enactments are as objectionable, practically, as the 
theory on which it is founded is admirable. 

Of late we have had attempted legislation by Congress, alarming from the 
reckless injury which might be inflicted on the most vital interests of the 
people, and sorrowfully appalling by reason of the foreshadowing of future 
endeavors of a like nature. A Congressional postal law curtailed the liberty 
of the press, the very keystone of American liberty. The entire trade and 
commerce of this Union now stands trembling, awaiting with hope and 
with bated breath the defeat of the pending anti-options bill. 

A grave and alarming antagonism between capital and labor has been 
engendered and brought about by crude, partial and unjust federal laws 
enacted for favored industries. The storm thus evoked has not yet 
gathered its full strength. The labor strikes at the Homestead mills are 
potential of future and still more dangerous troubles, which will assuredly 
test to their utmost the solidity of American institutions and the breadth 
of American leadership and patriotism. And it is yet uncertain whether 
the monied power will gain the ascendancy, and, casting aside all reserve, 
establish its hold permanently and autocratically upon the destinies of this 
country; or whether the sober and conservative element may, by consoli- 
dated action and a return to a safer interpretation of the fundamental laws 
governing these confederated States, and, by equalizing legislation, effect 
a pause towards an approaching catastrophe. The summing up of these 
facts proves the political degeneracy of our present epoch. It remains to 
be demonstrated whether the party leaders have the ability to cope success- 
fully with the stupendous issues now pending. 

Nor can it be denied that the arts and sciences are still far behind those 
of other and older peoples. It is not the writer's intention to state that 
nothing admirable exists in these States. American artists have acquired a 
just fame of late years, and their genius is admitted by all. The American 
inventive genius is also conspicuous. But for the admirable conserva- 
tive daily press these States would have been, ere this, remorselessly 
put under the heel of an iron despotism from which rescue would 
have been impossible.. Our press is the most satisfactory part of our pres- 
ent civilization. The American periodical and review demand all praise. 
Beyond this, an unbiased judgment will only see great natural advantages 
and an energetic money-making people, who have accomplished much. 
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Whether they be of superior intelligence, vigor, and worth, will be demon- 
strated within the next few years when the present uncertain stage is 
passed, and when these States will either have returned to a pure demo- 
cratic government, to honest trade, and to great prosperity, or will be held 
in the grasp of a despotic money oligarchy, with a standing army to enforce 
its authority, and a pauper- working class to do its behests. The triumph of 
the true principles of our government, which maintain the welfare of the 
people, or the triumph of those which take from the masses to add to the 
wealth of the rich, will turn the scales and make Americans a success or a 
failure. 

Therefore there is room for apprehension and anxiety ; but the excessive 
Chauvinism which mars the American character, otherwise clear sighted 

and admirable, sees nothing of it. 

S. Rhett Roman. 



CRITICISM CRITICISED. 

Certainly every critical writer on music, the fine arts, the drama, 
literature, or anything else, has a right to do his work in his own way. He 
must needs do it so. Does it not seem often, however, that literary, mu- 
sical, dramatic, fine arts, or any other sort of journalistic criticism nowa- 
days, done emphatically in a man's or a woman's " own way," means the 
man's or woman's not doing it? Is there not, day by day, in our journals 
too much of the vague and negative and counsel-darkening criticism for the 
given literary matter or art matter to get the praise or blame needed, in 
this or that responsible quarter? 

Let us reason together a bit. For what is a newspaper or other profes- 
sional critic set to reviewing a book, sent to the concert, the opera, the play, 
the picture exhibition? To judge of their merits, of their merits — and to say 
what he thinks just as independently, sharply, and discriminately as he can : 
independently, be it observed, of everybody and of everything impertinent 
to his immediate function. For that purpose is his space given him in his 
newspaper or other periodical. Characterize that matter before him he 
must. Stick to the text of that book, that play, that opera, that picture he 
must, and to the way in which A and B or C have done their work in it. 
Was it a good book of its kind— a good play— a good symphony or a poor 
one? and, as far as is practicable, why was the business good, bad, or indif- 
ferent? Characterization above all things is his metier. 

Now, if the professional critic disregards this primary duty, consciously 
or unconsciously, he is in fault. He may be learned. But he must make his 
learning merely the vantage ground for his sure foothold in his task. He must 
not write a general or special essay on the topic. He must not give his reader 
an intolerable deal of excellent didactics, quite matter out of place, to a penny- 
worth of his opinion on the things before him and them. His preamble must 
not be the kite and his criticism the tail. He must not write a vast portico 
of an essay on some related matters — and knock together behind it some little 
hut of his criticism, his newspaper's criticism, that primarily its readers 
want. If he does this— and too many men do it — he is either troubled with 
a sad, bad eye for proportion, or else he is deliberately dishonest. He is 
avoiding his duty speciously and perhaps gracefully ; but he avoids it. It is 
to be suspected that he is tying up his knife of analysis in flowers. It is 
edgeless. He is pretending to criticize when he is only essaying. 



